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extravagant panegyric pronounced by Nero over
his predecessor ? l There seems no escape from
the finding, severe as it is, of Lightfoot's superior
judgment: " We^ may reject as calumnies the
grosser charges with which the malignity of his
enemies has laden his memory; but enough
remains in the admissions of his admirers, and
more than enough in the testimony of his own
writings, to forfeit his character as a high-minded
and sincere man." 2

Even more signal was the failure of Stoicism to
effect any permanent change in the lives of the
common people. Indeed, it was not with them
that Stoicism for the most part concerned itself.
It had many fine things to say about equality and
brotherhood, but practically its outlook was
limited by the cultured and well-to-do. It scourged
the vices of the rich and directed the life of great
households, but the tenants of the hovel and the
garret it left to their poverty and meanness. And
the results were what might have been anticipated.
Writing of Stoicism under the Republic, Mommsen
declares that, with all their show of popularity, the
practical results of the new doctrines were hardly
more than this, that " two or three noble

1  For a brief summary of the facts, see Bury's Roman Empire,
p. 256.

2  Essay on St. Paul and Seneca, Philippians, p. 31L